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Problems of Instruction in the Secondary School 


This volume of The High School Journal is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of some of the most persistent problems of instruction at 
the high school level. Specific attention is given to reading, dis- 
cipline, motivation, testing, grouping, assignments, and marking. 
It is the hope of the editorial board that by attacking directly the 
problems which are mentioned most frequently by teachers and 
administrators a contribution to better teaching will be made. 


I. READING 


In the opinion of many students of the high school curriculum, 
poor reading is the principal cause for lack of success in practically 
every subject area. The causes for poor reading are many. Until 
teachers learn how to find remedies for the specific reading prob- 
lems which their own students face, very little progress will be 
made toward improving the general level of instruction. 

In the preparation of this issue the regular staff has been assist- 
ed by Dr. J. T. Hunt of the University of North Carolina School 
of Education. S. M. H. 
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URING recent years an ever-increasing body of evidence re- 
D veals that disturbingly large numbers of high school students 
are handicapped in their studies because of poor reading ability. 
Occasionally the proportion of retarded readers has been greatly 
exaggerated and then teachers and schools have been unduly criti- 
cized either because of a situation which may exist in part only, 
or because of factors over which they have little or no controi. 
Without considering the question of blame at this point, it is 
enough to call attention to the presence of a considerable number 
of boys and girls whose deficiencies make the usual instruction and 
assignments inappropriate and frustrating. 

Reported results of testing programs are startling to those who 
expect all high school students to read at a “high school level.” 
About thirty per cent of the pupils of two successive eighth grade 
graduating classes in St. Louis were found to be reading at or below 
the sixth grade level.!. In a study conducted in a variety of schools 
in New York state, it was found in some of the smaller schools 
that one senior in three was leaving high school unable to read at 
a beginning ninth grade level.2 This study illustrates clearly 
that the problem varies tremendously from school to school. In 
some of the better schools only about one senior in ten was reading 
below the ninth grade level. This lower incidence of about ten 
per cent reading three grades or more below grade placement com- 
pares favorably with that of entering freshmen at many of our 
larger universities. 

In a typical high school, from five to ten per cent of the students 
will be so deficient in reading that they require individual reme- 
dial instruction for a semester or more. Another ten to twenty 
per cent will be low enough to require small group instruction. 


1 William Kottmeyer, “Improving Instruction in the St. Louis Schools,” Elementary 
School Journal, 45:33-8 (1944). 3 

2Dora V. Smith, Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English, English 
Monograph No. 11, National Council of Teachers of English, 1941, pp. 32-3. 
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Among the poor readers are those reading considerably below their 
grade level but in proportion to their mental ability and thus not 
really to be considered retarded. On the other hand, there are 
those retarded readers who may be reading at or above their grade 
norm but considerably below their potentiality. 

Experienced teachers expect a wide range of achievement in 
reading as well as in any other subject or skill. They assume fur- 
ther that these differences will become somewhat greater in each 
successively higher grade with reasonably good teaching and with- 
out an excessively large number of drop-outs. They expect a range 
of reading achievement of about three to five grade levels in any 
primary grade, five to eight grade levels in any one of the middle 
or upper elementary grades, and eight to twelve grade levels in any 
high school grade. In a medium-sized high school the middle 
eighty per cent will be bunched fairly closely together with a range 
of only about five or six grade levels in reading achievement. Each 
of the two extreme groups of ten per cent will have an additional 
range of two to four grade levels. 

Personal factors leading to poor achievement in reading are 
varied and are typically those contributing to any poor learning 
situation, e.g., low mental ability, low vitality, physical defects such 
as poor vision or hearing, lack of interest, limited background ex- 
periences, excessive absences, and emotional disturbances. Among 
the causes primarily in the realm of the school may be overcrowd- 
ing, inadequate training of teachers or administrators, ineffective 
teaching methods, failure to teach certain skills, insufficient or in- 
appropriate instructional materials, and failure to continue read- 
ing instruction beyond the upper elementary grades. 

The phenomenal increase in high school enrollments has added 
to the reading problem. At the turn of the century only about 
ten per cent of our youth between the ages of 14-17 were enrolled 
in school as compared to about eighty per cent today. Social 
pressures, attendance laws, and promotional practices tend to keep 
boys and girls not only in school longer but to move them higher 
up in the grades. The result has been to move many boys and 
girls into and through high school who, because of poor reading 
ability, formerly would never have completed elementary school. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that the whole pattern 
of instruction in most schools is not geared to our knowledge of 
individual differences. 
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Where provision has been made for individual differences in 
reading it typically has been for the severely retarded readers. 
This is understandable, for these are the ones having the most diffi- 
culty with their work and who therefore cause their teachers the 
most concern and trouble. Our preoccupation with this group 
has frequently led us to the narrow and erroneous conclusion that 
the high school reading problem is basically one of remediation. 
More clinics and special classes have been touted as the solution. 
Certainly, remedial classes and clinics are helpful and play their 
part in an over-all reading program. What is needed is a program 
of instruction which gives guidance in reading to all high school 
students including the gifted. 

It is hardly accurate to say that an overwhelming majority of 
high school teachers assume yet that individually they should be 
responsible for teaching aspects of reading. In a survey conducted 
about ten years ago, fewer than half the teachers in more than 
1600 high schools felt that they had any responsibility for the 
guidance of reading in their classes.2 After analyzing the re- 
sponses of 109 school systems out of 500 to whom questionnaires 
were sent, Brink and Witty* concluded in a recent study that “the 
improvement of reading is seldom considered an all-faculty af- 
fair,” and that “comparatively few high schools, even in the larger 
school systems, have organized comprehensive programs for the 
improvement of reading.” 

Much of the reluctance of high school teachers and principals 
to accept responsibility for reading instruction can be traced to 
misconceptions of the nature of reading, lack of training in teach- 
ing reading, and devotion to subject matter. 

Research studies continually underscore the complexity of the 
reading process and point out that reading is made up of many 
different skills. Yet much of the instruction at the upper grade 
levels is doubtless based on the assumption that reading is a rela- 
tively simple skill which could—and should—be developed ade- 
quately during the first three or four grades. Typically the child 
does “learn to read” in the primary grades in that he has learned 
some of the basic mechanical skills involved in left-to-right read- 
ing, in word-recognition, and in understanding simple material. 
_, a in Secondary Schools. N.E.A. Research Division Bulletin, 


_ ‘William G. Brink and Paul A. Witty, “Current Practices in Remedial Reading 
in Secondary Schools,” School Review, 57:260-66 (1949). 
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Not only is it true that high school activities demand the refine- 
ment of existing skills and the development of additional ones, 
but also that some skills, to be effectively taught, require the addi- 
tional maturity usually gained by high school age. 

Each grade level puts both new and more exacting demands 
on the student. For example, it is highly desirable that he learn 
to vary reading rate according to purpose, to develop more mature 
methods of word attack and use of context, to develop work-study- 
reference skills, to infer meanings, to determine the writer’s pur- 
pose and point of view, to read critically, to improve reading 
tastes and to increase enjoyment in reading, and to develop special 
skills involved in understanding a wide variety of materials. 

Although the elementary schools might do a better job of in- 
struction at times (is there any level at which this is not true?), 
what is wrong with high school reading is typically not elementary 
school reading. Limited evidence suggests that in general reading 
at the elementary school level is being taught more effectively 
today than ever before. For reasons indicated previously, however, 
we tend to have a higher incidence of reading retardation at the 
high school level now than formerly. The simple fact remains 
that even if the elementary school had done a poor job of teaching 
reading, the high school is obligated to accept and work with 
students at their own level. 

Many teachers shy away from teaching reading skills involved 
in their own subjects because they believe that it involves tech- 
niques or special paraphernalia for which their training is inade- 
quate. Unfortunately little practical help in reading problems or 
methods is to be found in the training of most high school teach- 
ers. Courses in high school reading are seldom offered strictly at 
the undergraduate level and virtually never required. Yet many 
interested and enterprising teachers are aware that some common- 
sense procedures of good instruction have helped improve the 
reading level of their students while at the same time increasing 
their knowledge of the subject studied. 

Discussions of types of reading programs and suggestions for 
improving reading in content fields are given in other articles of 
this issue. For illustration, however, it might be well to point 
out briefly how even the simple procedure of giving an assignment 
helps or hinders the reading process and the development of skills. 
Let us say that the assignment is given to “read the next ten pages.” 
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A clear, simple, and specific assignment? Hardly. What is the 
student to do with the next ten pages? What is it hoped that he 
will gain from the assignment? Does he know what it is hoped 
that he will gain? Is he to read to identify the viewpoint of the 
writer? To gain a general impression? To identify the main 
ideas? To master details? To evaluate the worth, comprehen- 
siveness, and accuracy of the material? To solve a problem? To 
prepare an outline? To take an essay test? To take an objective 
test? To draw conclusions? To establish sequence of events? 
To rank facts or events in order of importance? To separate facts 
from opinions? To gain an appreciation of style? To identify 
and select material for future study or for a current project? To 
some students, reading is “just reading” and everything is to be 
covered the same way—possibly in the way they read a short story 
or article in a popular magazine. The somewhat more mature 
reader recognizes that reading is purposeful, that rate and level 
of comprehension are dependent upon the desired outcomes. Un- 
fortunately, his purposes may not coincide with those of the teach- 
er. Also, when the purposes happily coincide, he may need to 
develop skill in the type of reading required. 

The kind and amount of reading instruction must be deter- 
mined, of course, by the problems existing in each school. Both 
remedial and developmental reading are needed. If the program 
is successfully meeting the needs of all the students, it will involve 
all the staff in a coordinated attack. It is not enough to say that 
all teachers must teach those aspects of reading required for under- 
standing the material of their subjects. Typically some one must 
assume responsibility for the program, or else it may be left to 
chance. English teachers have long assumed a fair share of the 
responsibility for communication skills. By interest and training 
they are best qualified to teach those reading skills, habits, and 
attitudes associated with recreational types of material. The task 
of guiding students in other types of an informational, study, or 
research reading must be shared by all. 


Diagnois of Reading Difficulties 


GLENN M. BLAIR 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Illinois 


a) 


meagre of reading abilities. It has been estimated that 
from 20 to 30 per cent “read so poorly that they can engage in 
required reading activities only with great difficulty.” Since 
pupils fail to make adequate progress in reading for various rea- 
sons, it is most important that a careful study be made of each 
pupil who has difficulty in reading to find out, if possible, what lies 
at the bottom of his trouble. Once the difficulty or difficulties have 
been identified, a more defensible and specific program of remedia- 
tion can be introduced. Some of the factors which may contribute 
to poor reading performance are poor visual perception, poor audi- 
tory acuity, low intelligence, disturbed emotional condition, lack 
of interest, meagre experiential background, and lack of reading 
experience. Each of these will be briefly discussed. 

Poor visual perception. Since reading is done with the eyes, it 
is important that every poor reader have his eyes examined to see 
if they are functioning properly. Screening tests can be adminis- 
tered by teachers, school nurses, or other school personnel. Tests 
useful in this regard are the Keystone Ophthalmic Telebinocular,? 
the Eames Eye Test, The American Medical Association Rating 
Reading Card,* and Snellen and astigmatism charts.5 Children 
who fail such tests should be referred to a competent eye specialist 
who can prescribe appropriate remedial measures. 

Poor auditory acuity. Research has shown that some children 
have failed to make adequate progress in reading, particularly in 
classes where phonetic methods are stressed, because of auditory 


M ree pupils arrive at the high school level with the most 


1W. S. Gray, “The Language Arts—Reading,” Implications of Research for the 
Classroom Teacher, Joint Yearbook of American Educational Research Association and 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, Washington, D. C., National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1939, p. 138. 
2 Distributed by the Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
% Handled by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hwdson, New York. 
m *Sold by The American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
linois. 
5 These may be secured from the American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, or from the C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago. 
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deficiencies. Every child showing reading retardation should, 
therefore, have his hearing ability appraised. As in the case of 
visual abilities, the school can carry out the preliminary tests. 
The Western Electric Company® has a group audiometer which 
is very useful for this purpose. Somewhat less precise results can 
also be secured by using the watchtick test or the whisper test.* 
Children who show hearing deficiencies should be brought to the 
attention of the proper medical authorities. Sometimes as simple 
an operation as removing wax or other foreign substances from 
a child’s ears will restore his hearing to normal. 

Low intelligence. Some children are slow in learning any of 
the school subjects. They can learn, but a reduced pace must be 
set, and the same levels of achievement should not be expected of 
them as are expected of faster learners. Certain tests of mental 
ability will help the teacher to diagnose this factor. Among the 
most useful tests of this nature are the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scale,§ the Revised Beta Examination,® and the nonlanguage part 
of the California Test of Mental Maturity.2° No intelligence test 
should be used with poor readers which requires them to read the 
questions they have to answer. 

Disturbed emotional condition. Some children are so upset 
emotionally that it is difficult for them to concentrate on their 
studies. They read without comprehension because they are pre- 
occupied with problems of family or school adjustment. Little 
progress can be expected from a remedial program in reading until 
some of the pupil’s personal adjustment problems are solved. 
Through personal interview, significant information can often 
be obtained regarding a pupil’s family relationships or his rela- 
tionships with teachers and peers at school. The Mooney Problem 
Check List"! which contains a list of 330 problems which often 
trouble pupils can also be used to good advantage in identifying 
the source of a pupil's worries. Other inventories which may shed 
light on the adjustment problems of youth of high school age 
include the Personal Index’? and the California Test of Person- 

* Distributed by the Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, New York. 

7 These tests are described in G. M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in 
Secondary Schools, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. 

® Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

® Published by the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

1° Published by the California Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. 


11 Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 
12 Published by the Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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ality.13 In large school systems which employ school psychologists, 
the Rorschach Test!* may also serve a useful purpose in diagnosing 
disturbed emotional conditions of pupils. A program of individual 
counseling which helps pupils to either resolve their difficulties or 
to take a different attitude towards them is needed in every school 
which hopes to carry forward remedial programs in any area of 
instruction. 

Lack of interest. Individuals engage in those activities which 
interest them. The pupil who has little or no interest in reading 
cannot be expected to read much. Thus his skill remains at a 
low level. Why is it that many pupils are lacking in reading 
interests? One of the chief causes is getting a poor start in read- 
ing in the early grades and suffering humiliation in connection 
with reading instruction. Another explanation is that some pupils 
do not see how reading will satisfy their personal needs and in- 
terests. There must be a real source of motivation if pupils are 
to do reading on their own when the class periods are over. 

It is most important that the teacher appraise the present in- 
terests of each pupil. This can be done by use of an interest 
inventory’ or through personal conference. It is a rare individual 
who is not interested in something. If a pupil can be made to 
realize that through reading he can attain some of his own estab- 
lished goals a big step will have been taken toward removing lack 
of interest in reading. 

A teacher of remedial reading in an Evansville, Indiana, high 
school relates how she obtains an interest in reading on the part 
of her disinterested pupils. She says: 

My first objective is to convince every one of the youngsters that he really 
likes to read. Whenever anyone makes a statement to the contrary I reply, 
“That is only because you have never got hold of the right book or magazine. 
You are interested in something, and there are fascinating things to read about 
that particular subject.” I try by every means to find out what those interests 
are. If the pupils do not tell me directly, I ask for a paragraph to be written 
in class on subjects such as these: “What I Would Do with a Hundred Dollars,” 
“What I Would Do Tomorrow if We Were Given a Holiday,” “How I Would 
Like to Earn My Living if I Could Have the Necessary Training to Go into 
That Kind of Work.” After I have learned what the dominant interests of 


13 Published by the California Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. 

14 Rorschach materials are handled by Grune and Stratton, New York. 

15An example of an excellent interest inventory cam be found in Paul Witty, 
Reading in Modern Education, Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, pp. 302-307. 
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a pupil are I make a great effort to get really attractive books on those subjects 
so that I may put them into the hands of the pupil. 
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Meagre experiential background. The experiential back- 
ground of the pupil is a factor often neglected in diagnosing the 
cause of ineffective reading. Some pupils read with very limited 
comprehension because they have had insufficient experiences in 
the area with which the reading material deals. A pupil who 
reads about the Grand Coulee Dam but who has never seen a 
dam may form numerous erroneous notions regarding just what 

‘ it is like. Likewise a pupil who reads a book on contract bridge 
without ever having played with cards may get little meaning from 
what he reads. Reading has been defined in various ways. But 
one of the most helpful definitions is that “reading is bringing 
meaning to the printed page.” The richness and accuracy of the 
ideas obtained from reading are in almost exact proportion to 
the extensiveness of one’s previous experiences in the field about | 
which he reads. 

Whenever a pupil is found who lacks the experiential back- 
ground to read successfully in a given area or subject, the school 
should do all it can to help the pupil fill in the gaps in his ex- 
periences. Excursions and field trips are very useful in this re- 
spect. Experience can also be extended vicariously by providing 
the pupil with simple reading material in a given area which will 
provide background for more complicated materials. 

Lack of reading experience. Probably the most significant cause 
of ineffectiveness in reading is lack of practice in reading. Pupils 
who read a great deal are invariably good readers. Poor readers 
read little. Reading is a skill that can be developed through 
practice the same as any other skill. No one can expect to become 
a good piano player, tennis player, bowler, tap dancer, or reader 
of a foreign language without extended and continuous practice 
in the subject at hand. Let us suppose, for example, a given pupil 
has no proficiency whatsoever in reading French, and we set out 
to diagnose the case—to find out why he is a nonreader. We might 
start by checking his vision, hearing, intelligence, handedness, 
emotional stability, etc., but when all is said and done it is very 
likely that his only trouble is that he has never spent any time in 
learning to read French. No one has ever learned to read French 
or English or any other language without reading. 
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John Cotton Dana’® had twelve famous rules for the improve- 
ment of reading. They were as follows: 


1. Read 

2. Read 

3. Read some more 

4. Read anything 

5. Read about everything 

6. Read enjoyable things 

7. Read things you yourself enjoy 
. Read, and talk about it 


. Read on the run—most things 
. Don’t think about reading, but 
12. Just read. 


8 
9. Read very carefully—some things 
0 
1 


The backbone of the reading improvement program of a school 
is the library of materials. It is the sine qua non of a successful 
program. A school which purports to be carrying on an adequate 
reading program should have available for the pupils an abun- 
dance of books, magazines, and other reading materials which 
cover a great range of subject matter and of all levels of difficulty. 
Formerly, it was very difficult to secure materials which would 
interest adolescent boys and girls and yet be sufficiently easy for 
the most retarded reader to handle. The situation, however, is 
improving. Many publishers have brought out stories and other 
reading materials especially designed for slow readers at the high 
school level. Among these are the “American Adventure Series” 
published by the Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago; “The 
Thorndike Library” published by D. Appleton-Century Company; 
the “Simplified and Abridged Classics” published by Longmans, 
Green and Company; the “Classics for Enjoyment” series published 
by Laidlaw Brothers; the “Everyreader Library” series published 
by the Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis; and “Treasure 
Books” published by Steck Company, Austin, Texas. In addition, 
numerous work books for developing specific reading skills are now 
available.1* 

The school which is able to interest pupils in reading and also 
provide them with a wealth of appropriate reading materials can 
be said to be one which has an outstanding program in remedial 
reading. 

16 Frank Kingdon, John Cotton Dana: A Life, Newark, The Public Library and 
Museum, 1940, p. 123. 


17A good example of such work books are the paper-back manuals published by 
Charles E. Merrill Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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T ONE TIME the reading instructional program was domi- 
A nated by the concept that a child “learns to read” in grades 
one to three and that he “reads to learn” the remainder of his 
life. High school teachers frequently said, “If ‘they’ had taught 
the child to read he could do his high school work, but ‘they’ didn’t 
teach him to read.” This attitude seems to have been based upon 
the concept that at some given grade level, early in the child’s 
school experience, the child would learn all there is to know about 
reading. Beyond that grade level few teachers felt any responsi- 
bility for teaching reading skills. 

It is now known, and generally accepted by elementary and 
secondary teachers, that learning to read is a life-long process; 
reading is something which may be mastered at any given grade 
level. Robert Frost, writing in a recent edition of the Atlantic 
Monthly, stated that one of the chief purposes for going to college 
is to learn to read if one has not learned sooner. Since learning 
to read is a process which extends throughout the secondary school 
program, the college experiences, and into adulthood, every teacher 
must be a teacher of reading. Junior and senior high school 
teachers are becoming more aware of the necessity for them to 
help children in the improvement of their reading abilities. 

The reading which is done in some of the high school areas, 
such as math and science, is rather narrow and circumscribed. 
There are specialized vocabularies and abilities which must be a 
part of these courses but the scope of reading abilities is rather 
limited and specific. This is not true in the areas of literature 
and social studies. The reading in these courses covers nearly 
all of the general reading abilities and skills and emphasizes a 
variety of specific abilities. In order to read well in literature and 
social studies a student must be able to do many different kinds 
of reading and for differing purposes. The teachers of literature 
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and social studies in the high school have an excellent opportunity 
to help their students grow in reading skills and abilities. 

The high school teacher who would teach reading should con- 
sider three important concepts. First of all, it will be necessary 
for many teachers to reconsider the purposes for teaching in a 
particular content area. Some teachers will need to divest them- 
selves of the idea that the content, the covering of a book through 
assignment, is the important thing about their courses. The ulti- 
mate purpose for teaching must be the personal and social adjust- 
ment of the child rather than the completion of an anthology or 
a prescribed reading list. The intrinsic value of the content must 
not preclude the proper emphasis upon the refinement of reading 
skills and abilities. What is gained if we require every child to 
stumble through The Lady of the Lake, if in so doing we prejudice 
children against good literature because the material is too difficult 
for them to read with comprehension? No doubt it is difficult for 
some teachers to accept the idea that it is better for the child to 
learn how to read well and think well about what he reads than 
it is to cover the traditionally accepted content of the course. 

A second important concept is that there probably is no such 
thing as general reading ability. A child may read well in math or 
science but not read well in literature and social studies. He may 
read well in literature prose but not read literary poetry with com- 
prehension. Test scores which assign a single reading score to 
pupils probably misrepresent the child’s true reading ability. As 
adults, we read better in some areas than we do in others. Can 
you paraphrase this sentence which comes from a page entitled 
“Photo Fun” printed in the August issue of U. $. Camera? “In use, 
the film is inserted in the Trimater (with callisters down) until 
the meritic edge just touches the external spurvers.” It must be 
realized that children read with differing abilities in different con- 
tent areas. 

An understanding of individual differences in reading abilities 
is also important for high school teachers who would help children 
in the refinement of their reading skills. What is now known 
about individual differences and child growth and development 
discourages the idea of some day having all children who enter 
the ninth grade reading at the ninth grade-level. High school 
teachers may expect to have a wide range of reading ability among 
the students who are promoted to them each year. This means 
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that the high school teacher who takes seriously the matter of 
meeting individual needs of students will not require all of the 
children within a given grade to study the same text or to read 
the same materials. To do so would be to demand the impossible 
in achievement from some of the children. The need for individ- 
ualization of instruction is an important concept which is just 
finding its way into the secondary program. 

Teachers of literature and social studies who have the concepts 
discussed above will identify three aspects of reading for which 
they will feel responsible. They will see a need for corrective work 
for those who need such help. They will recognize an opportunity 
to help the students in the refinement of their general reading 
abilities. And further, they will need to teach the specific abili- 
ties required for real comprehension in literature and social studies. 

There are a number of causative factors which result in some 
children entering the secondary schools with a need for corrective 
help in reading. If a child is in need of corrective help in reading 
the high school should be challenged to provide the type of help 
which is needed. Since English deals largely with the communi- 
cation abilities, it often falls to the lot of teachers of English to 
plan for and to provide the needed corrective services. In some 
schools, this is done through an organization of special sections 
where corrective help in reading is provided. Clinical services are 
provided for seriously handicapped children in other schools. 
Certainly, the child who has the capacity to read well but who 
is lacking in basic skills, should have some adequate provision to 
meet his needs. 

The improvement of general reading abilities is a second major 
responsibility of high school teachers. W. S. Gray, in writing about 
reading at the high school and college level, describes this as the 
level of refinement of reading abilities, skills, and attitudes. This 
implies that the youngsters who are reading at a satisfactory grade 
norm still need to refine their reading abilities. Gray lists these 
general abilities which a child would need in order to read well 
in any content area in the secondary school: 
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. Getting acquainted with the textbook 
. Locating related information 

. Understanding and interpreting content 
. Developing any necessary vocabulary 
. Grasping and organizing the content 


mam on = 
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6. Analyzing and evaluating what is read 
7. Recalling and applying what is read. 


Junior and senior high school students would show great im- 
provement in their reading if all of their teachers gave emphasis 
to these general abilities. Lee and Lee point out that these areas 
need stimulation and encouragement rather than direct teaching. 
Teachers of literature and social studies can do much to develop 
maturity in these general abilities. 

Suill another area of importance in high school reading is that 
of the specialized abilities which must be taught in relation to the 
different content areas. Let us consider some of the specific abil- 
ities needed to successfully comprehend the materials of a literary 
nature. Adams, Grey, and Reece, in Teaching Children to Read, 
give the following list of skills and abilities which should be de- 
veloped in relation to literature. They indicate that this list is 
compiled from a number of sources. It is given here because it is 
one of the better statements of specialized abilities which need to 
be taught in relation to literature. 


_ 


. Understanding idioms, figures of speech, etc. 

2. Dealing with vocabulary and sentence structure unfamiliar in colloquial 
speech 

. Finding parallels in personal life for situations described in novels and 
short stories 

.Comprehending the classics and classical references 


.) 


eo 


Co 


. Enjoying emotional experiences through reading 


an 


. Relating reading to life so that a course in literature becomes in essence 
a course in human relationships and human nature 


~I 


. Appreciating apt and appropriate choice of words 

. Reading new forms, such as the novel (comparison with the short story, 

poetry, etc.) 

. Appreciating how authors obtain artistic effects 

10. Broadening and refining reading tastes 

11. Developing critical appreciation of books, magazines, and newspapers 

12. Developing a recognition of cultural epochs by reading historical and 
psychological novels 

13. Obtaining a vision of the past, useful to lending perspective to problems 
of today 

14. Enjoying to the fullest aesthetic experiences in reading 


ie 4) 


oO 


15. Gaining to the fullest an awareness of self and of others 

16. Developing a sense of humor ° 

17. Developing a sense of poetic appreciation by enjoying: poetic imagery, 
cadence, and rhythm 
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18. Understanding the satisfaction which reading offers, namely relaxation, 
and pastime, escape, associational values through vicarious experience, 
prestige, satisfaction, security, information, stimulus to self-improvement. 


The length of the above list and the implications for teaching 
methods may prove to be frustrating to some teachers of literature. 
On the other hand, there is no other high school teacher whose 
unique responsibility is to teach these specialized reading abilities 
and attitudes. 

The teacher of social studies would encourage improvement 
in the general reading skills listed earlier and would likewise be 
responsible for the development of specialized abilities needed for 
successful reading in social studies materials. The following list 
by Adams, Grey, and Reece is suggestive of the specialized abili- 
ties which should be developed in social studies: 

1. Understanding the organization of content 

2. Orienting to events remote in time 

3. Remembering names and dates accurately 

4. Reasoning from cause to effect 

5. Tracing effects back to cause 

6. Dealing impartially with controversial issues 

7. Understanding a great range of vocabulary in government, politics, eco- 

nomics, sociology, and law 

8. Discriminating between fact and opinion 

9. Understanding abstract terms such as democracy, civilization, etc. 

10. Recognizing classifications in current events magazines 

11. Applying check lists to help detect propaganda 

12. Reading carefully to retain statistical facts 

13. Dealing with many references about one topic 

14. Appreciating the point of political cartoons and of political anecdotes. 


It is obvious that a high school student cannot think well or 
read well in social studies materials unless he has learned to use the 
skills listed above. The social studies teacher is unrealistic in 
approach if she expects children to have developed all of these 
skills before entering the high school. Maturity in these abilities 
will result only from a conscious effort on the part of the teacher 
to help children acquire facility in using these skills. This must 
be a part of the planned course of study in the social studies. 

It has been the purpose of this article to help high school 
teachers realize their responsibility for teaching reading, and to 
identify some of the ways in which teachers of literature and social 
studies may help in the development of reading skills. 
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APPILY, much of the current concern about the reading of 
H high-school pupils is bred within the classroom. Con- 
scientious teachers everywhere are now turning a spotlight upon 
themselves and their teaching practices. If they are teachers of 
mathematics or science they look for answers to such questions as 
these: 


_ 


. What am I doing to fill in and round out “the gaunt skeleton of facts’! 
that my pupils must know and be able to use? 

. What difficulties do scientific and mathematical materials present to 
high-school readers? 

. What am I doing to anticipate these difficulties and prevent defeat in 
reading and learning? 


n 


io 


te 


. What abilities and skills am I developing in pupils to cope with reading 
difficulties? 

-Am I using all the resources at my command to give meaning and 
vitality to print? 


or 


Inherent in these questions lies the hope that growth in reading 
will not end with the elementary school, but will continue through- 
out the period of formal education to culminate, ultimately, 
readers who can read science and mathematics as well as general 
content; who can handle the extensive readings supplementary to 
it; who can shift from such simple easy material as Bragg’s World 
of Sound to the solid, compact ideas of Eddington’s Nature of the 
Physical World. 

Justification for this hope lies not alone in the willingness of 
teachers to appraise their strengths and weaknesses, but also in ob- 
servations that may be made of current teaching practices. Visit a 
Science classroom today and one will find pupils doing more than 
carrying on experiments or studying a textbook and laboratory 
manual. They are reading narrative accounts of scientific discov- 
eries, diaries and records of scientific experiments, life stories of 


2L. A. Goldblatt. ‘Collateral -—- ? in Organic Chemistry,” Journal of Chem- 
ical Education, XIV (August, 1937), 
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great scientists, some science fiction—whatever is of human interest 
in science, whether in books and magazines, house organs and trade 
journals, brochures and pamphlets, or even comic magazines. And 
they are doing so because their teachers are convinced that interest- 
ing, dramatic reading, if scientifically sound, not only increases 
immediate learning but also stimulates more advanced study of 
science. 

Or watch a class in Mathematics and see how modern teaching 
has expanded beyond textbook and workbook to include the fi- 
nancial pages of the daily newspaper, government publications, 
actuarial studies, scale drawings and blue-prints, and various work- 
charts, road maps, weather maps, and the like. From these, the 
student learns to analyze data, to see relationships of lines and 
figures, to understand variability, to estimate trends from data 
given, to judge the validity of conclusions, and to engage in other 
practical reading activities involving mathematical interpretation. 

Included, also, are mathematical expositions, the history of 
mathematics, biographies of mathematicians, the philology of num- 
ber names, anecdotes and puzzles and “recreations,” and a variety 
of other materials intended for “atmosphere and background,”? 
or for an understanding of the part that mathematics has played 
in the dramatic progress of civilization. 

Not that all pupils read all kinds of material, or read them 
equally well. As teachers have extended their regard for reading, 
they have made the disquieting discovery that many young people, 
like many adults, do not read easily and efficiently. Not because 
they are less prepared for high school than in earlier years; but, 
largely, because the factor of selection no longer operates. Former- 
ly, pupils with low reading ability dropped quietly out of school 
taking their reading problems with them. Whatever shadow was 
cast by their going fell darkest on the elementary school where 
“they should have been taught to read.” 

Now that “dropping-out-of-school’ no longer offers a solution 
for learning problems, it is not surprising that reading handicaps 
are common, or that conscientious teachers try to anticipate diffi- 
culties and forestall failure. Let the teacher of mathematics ex- 
amine the material he believes necessary or important, and he will 
find that possible difficulties lurk in the most unsuspecting places. 


2F. M. Heller, “Mathematics, Queen of the Sciences.” New York: H. W. Wilson 
1938. 
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Each sign and symbol, formula, equation, and graph causes its 
own peculiar confusion in the mind of the beginning high-school 
pupil, or of the one who has never made mathematical symbols 
a part of his language. If a “large” number has defeated him in 
elementary grades, small wonder that he is overwhelmed in high 
school by directed numbers with their plus and minus signs, them- 
selves put to new use. The very act of perceiving directed num- 
bers, exponents and subscripts, and abbreviated formulas is “dif- 
ferent.” This fact is not to be disregarded, since even college stu- 
dents are likely to interpret “differentness” as difficulty, or allow 
difficulty to be “difference-generated.’”* 

The vocabulary of mathematics, too, is a comman source of 
difficulty and confusion, as any teacher can testify who has checked 
pages of a text in algebra for “essential” words, or has checked 
pupils’ understanding of essential terms which he thought had 
been mastered. Both experiences point to a too-difficult vocabu- 
lary which remains a serious handicap to understanding, even 
after the general vocabulary load has been eased and irrelevant 
terms have been screened, as in the newest textbooks. The prob- 
lem is the more serious by reason of the fact that the writing of 
mathematics is compact writing—terse, concise, tightly bound. In 
such compactness of statement is a precision that gives meaning 
to every word, symbol, abbreviation, and punctuation mark. None 
can safely be overlooked. 

To comprehend and interpret and act upon mathematical 
writing, the pupil must read slowly and intensively, allowing time 
to weigh the meaning of each word or symbol, to refer back men- 
tally to earlier elements and to establish relationships among them, 
to read with pencil-and-paper as it were, and to do all this with 
the confidence that mathematics is not a “guessing game” but a 
science. Careless, indifferent reading has no place here. Nor has 
a single, casual reading. For most effective performance, the pupil 
must be trained in re-reading, and trained, also, to approach each 
reading with a different purpose, to see the place of partial and 
complete readings, and to judge when no further re-reading is 
required. 

Many mathematics teachers advocate centering training on a 
single aspect of reading, for example, on the study of a problem 


* Charles F. Rogers. ‘Arithmetic and Emotional Difficulties in Some University 
Students,” Mathematics Teacher, XXX (January, 1937), 4. 
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before solution.‘ This requires the ability to do reflective think- 
ing—to identify relevant elements, to evaluate data and to draw 
inferences from them, to make a mental summary, and to estimate 
an answer. Any one of these steps, too, is sometimes brought into 
focus; for example, the summary of known details. Here, the pupil 
is guided in careful reading and in deciding on what is asked for 
and what operations are needed. 

In the many types of science reading in high school, the pupil 
again meets a variety of reading difficulties. Some lie in the tech- 
nical language. Others are found in the symbols, formulas, graphs, 
and diagrams with which the facts of science are recorded, while 
the facts themselves are often supreme sources of difficulty. Many 
are new and unfamiliar. Others are partially new. Not a few 
are contradictory to local belief and superstition. Some are stated 
as generalizations, while others appear as isolated, seemingly un- 
related particulars. All too often they are crowded into limited 
space in order that a single textbook, chapter, paragraph, or sen- 
tence may carry a maximum of scientific information. The neces- 
sity of making facts and principles comprehensive may be ex- 
plained to pupils in some such fashion as the following : 


We shall gain most from our study of science if we use the scientist’s 
method of thinking. He examines each fact . . . He keeps these facts in 
mind. He notes relations between them. He notices whether they support 
a certain theory. Our understanding of the laws of science grows as we find 
fact after fact that makes the theory seem true. To build up, in this way, 
eur knowledge of science requires careful, thoughtful reading. This is not 
the place for skimming and skipping.5 

So confusing is the number of symbols used in physics and 
chemistry and so important are they for interpreting formulas ac- 
curately that some high-school teachers resort to drill by quick- 
flash techniques. 

Training in the reading of graphs also has a place in science, 
however much may have been learned about them in mathematics. 
The pupil must realize that graphs are functional, as well as deco- 
rative, and that merely reading the title is not enough. He must 
take time to note the relationship between the rate and direction 
of change of the two variables, and to read meaning into his obser- 
vations to get the facts recorded by this short-hand method. And 

* Bernice E. Leary. “Meeting Specific Reading Problems in the Content Fields,” 
p. 161, from Reading in the High School and College, Forty-seventh Yearbook, Part 
Pron, ena Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 


5 Ruth Strang. “Study Type of Reading Exercises,” p. 78. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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he will be more proficient if he is taught to read graphs in pro- 
gressive steps, such as those suggested by Howland and others.® 

Not a few of the difficulties in the reading of both science and 
mathematics lie in inadequate general reading abilities. The pupil 
has not learned to use books and libraries efficiently, to follow di- 
rections with exactness, to identify essential details, to distinguish 
between relevant and irrelevant facts, to see relationships between 
facts, and to draw generalizations from them, to check or test the 
validity of a generalization or an interpretation, to organize what 
is read, to fit speed to purpose, or to apply what he has read to new 
situations. Yet these are skills needed in handling both basic con- 
tent and the less formal collateral readings now provided in high- 
school classrooms. The content-field teacher sometimes must call 
on the school librarian to fill in gaps in ability to use card cata- 
log and reference books and to locate materials related to a particu- 
lar unit or theme. Again, he may wish to cooperate with other 
teachers in briefing pupils, by lecture and demonstration, on gen- 
eral study skills and in encouraging them to analyze and evaluate 
their own study practices. At other times, he will give intensive 
training in those skills in which pupils are weak, using any of the 
many texts now available.? 

To find a place in the program for guidance in reading is a 
practical problem. But many teachers are solving it. Some are 
using the unit method or organization which allows for both small- 
group and individual activities, with more time for meeting pupil 
needs, and for extending experience either directly or by slides 
and motion pictures, phonograph and radio, and symbolic repre- 
sentations. Others are discovering that some fairly simple tech- 
niques help high-school pupils to meet their reading problems 
successfully. They have accepted the fact that the reading of 
mathematics and science requires specialized abilities and that 
some teaching of reading is inevitable. They care more for pupils 
than for subjects, and they are bending their efforts to ensure the 
maximum growth of each. 

® Hael Pope Howland, Lawrence L. Jarvie, and Leo F. Smith, “How to Read in 
Science and Technology,” p. 240. New York: Harper and Bros., 1943. 


7“Clinical Studies in Reading,”’ I, 169. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. 
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HE IDEAL reading program has three aspects: (1) condi- 
"Soa conducive to the improvement of reading in every sub- 
ject, (2) special reading groups, and (3) individual diagnosis and 
treatment of complex cases of reading retardation. Reading pro- 
grams now in operation in high schools may be arranged on a 
scale from the incidental to the carefully planned, from those con- 
ducted by classroom teachers to those employing a full-time reading 
specialist. We shall give illustrations of the wide range of efforts 
now being made to help high school pupils improve their reading. 


1. The English Teacher Gives Help to Several 
Seriously Retarded Readers. 

In Miss Blanche R. Enbank’s ninth-grade class, above average 
in reading and mental ability, there were twin boys who were very 
much retarded in reading. All through their eight years of school, 
they had done poor work. Apparently no one had taken a per- 
sonal interest in them, or tried to help them achieve up to capac- 
ity. Since the elementary school principal did not believe in 
failing any student, they had arrived in the ninth grade with third- 
grade reading proficiency. The boys were not lazy. They wanted 
to work in their father’s grocery store after school and on Satur- 
days. But they could not read labels, descriptions, or prices, or 
make change. 

Although the English teacher was very busy directing plays and 
taking responsibility for other activities, she wanted to help these 
boys. She obtained the cooperation of the other teachers, espe- 
cially those in mathematics and industrial arts. To enlarge the 
boys’ vocabulary, she helped them to use “the language of the 
grocery store.” In a few months the boys had learned to fill orders 
and make change fairly well. The teacher found a few stories 
about stores in some children’s books. These she encouraged them 
to read for outside reading credit in her class. They also looked 
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for articles and advertisements of interest to them in newspapers 
and magazines. They read and cut out these articles. When the 
rest of the class gave reports, the twins told about these ads or 
articles. School became more meaningful to them as they learned 
things they needed to know and shared their knowledge with their 
classmates. 

Any teacher, in conjunction with other members of the faculty, 
can meet the needs of a few seriously retarded readers in his classes. 


2. The English Teacher Meets the Needs of 
an Entire Class of Retarded Pupils. 


At the beginning of a new school year Miss M. Blanch Hiltz 
was faced by a ninth-grade class of retarded pupils. All the pupils 
in this class had failed one or more subjects during the preceding 
year. With two exceptions their I.Q.’s on a group intelligence test 
were between 80 and 90. The girls were primarily interested in 
boys; the boys were interested in sports. All were children of 
manual or semi-skilled workers; several were from broken homes; 
several were from large families in which both parents were work- 
ing. 

In this school, Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night was required ninth- 
grade reading. These pupils were baffled by the vocabulary, the 
seventeenth-century expressions, the metrical form, the philosoph- 
ical passages. Although they were at first moderately interested 
in the story, their interest soon faded away; they gave up trying to 
understand even the words, let alone the ideas. Both students and 
teacher felt unhappy and defeated. In the school as a whole no 
effort was being made to improve the pupils’ reading. 

Although this teacher was not able to change the reading re- 
quirement, she did obtain permission to give the class a special 
examination on the play, concentrating on the story and its humor- 
ous episodes. 

Since the teacher was given some leaway in the choice of a re- 
quired novel, Miss Hiltz chose The Plains of Abraham by James 
Oliver Curwood. This was a happier choice than novels previously 
read, because the class could understand most of the words, the 
story held their interest, and the war and adventure elements ap- 
pealed to the boys. Moreover, it gave the background of an im- 
portant historical era and included two good examples of character 
development. These required books were supplemented by a 
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variety of books and articles for free reading, representing a wide 
range of interest and reading difficulty. 

Within the limitations of a traditional situation this English 
teacher provided reading experiences with which all of the pupils P 
could cope. She realized that children do not develop a love of 







































good literature by reading books which they cannot understand. - 
In a class of still more seriously retarded high-school freshmen, 
mostly with foreign language backgrounds, only two, from the city, wi 
expected to go to college. A few were farmers’ children, but most in 
P were the children of mill workers. They had a very limited speak- ur 
ing vocabulary, and little feeling for English language structure. pe 
They had few books or magazines at home, and the reading material th 
at school was far above their present reading level. Their reading SEC 
problem became more acute as they were passed along from grade sms 
to grade and the reading experiences to which they were subjected wi 
became more and more frustrating. They said they read just the 
words, and they couldn’t put them together even after they had nes 
looked them up in the dictionary. Naturally they felt defeated cul 
by the sheer mechanics of such a procedure. jec 
They were halfway through Ivanhoe when the new teacher, oa 
Patrick Martin, took over the class. He asked them to tell him 
the story thus far, but they said they had not understood it from the 
the beginning and it was getting worse. The teacher went through ins 
the first half of the story with them, picking out the high points, rea 
dramatizing them, clarifying enough of the story so that they could ot 


go on to the second half. They then read the rest of the story 
in the same way—translating it, illustrating it, dramatizing it, gain- 
ing background through pictures and films. In these ways they sey, 


gained some understanding of the story and some enjoyment of Dr. 
the process of reading it. inc! 
The teacher, with the librarian’s help, also provided simpler, 

more appropriate material for them. He devoted considerable reat 

class time to oral English and tried to interest other teachers in thei 

tackling the reading problem as a school-wide activity. 

3. Other Teachers Help Students to Read imp 

Their Subject More Effectively. in | 
reac 


Teachers of other subjects are also aware of pupils’ inability 
to read and comprehend the books in their respective fields. Many pup 
pupils have difficulty in getting the main thought. They say, “I 
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don’t know any more about my history lesson after I have read it 
than I did before.” The texts are too difficult—dull and closely 
packed with facts. If pupils do not know the special or technical 
vocabulary in each subject, they have to stop and study the mean- 
ing of each word. This makes reading a drudgery. 

Social studies teachers have given internal tests on passages 
which the student is required to read. After discussing the read- 
ing methods which bring the best results, pupils take similar tests 
until their improvement becomes clearly evident. Part of each 
period is used to improve reading skills and to enlarge and enrich 
the vocabulary in this field. Since perception of relationships and 
sequences among ideas is basic to the reading of history, the teacher 
can give much practice in this technique with the whole class or 
with sub-groups. He can also relate many of the key words in 
the social studies fields to pupils’ present and future lives. In this 
respect, the reading done in shop, home economics, and agricul- 
tural classes has an advantage over that required in academic sub- 
jects; it is closely related to the pupils’ lives, and comprehension 
can often be checked by action, such as carrying out directions. 

Mathematics teachers find pupils retarded in algebra because 
they cannot read and interpret the problem. Accordingly they give 
instruction in how to approach reading in mathematics, how to 
read problems, and how to build up a mathematics vocabulary. 


4. Coordinated Effort to Improve Reading 


In the State Street Junior High School, Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, in which no reading specialists were employed, the principal, 
Dr. William Patterson, developed a coordinated program which 
included the following features: 

Every teacher did something to help pupils improve their 
reading in his subject. At two faculty meetings, teachers shared 
their most successful procedures. 

The 150 eighth-grade homeroom pupils had as their goal the 
improvement of reading. Part of the homeroom periods was spent 
in gaining more understanding of what pupils read, why they 
read, when they read, and how they read. For this purpose the 
pupils used reading records, daily schedules, reading autobiogra- 
phies, and informal tests, as well as comparable forms of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test administered at the beginning, middle, and 
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end of the school year. They also used homeroom time for free 
reading and discussions of what they had read. 

Forty-five of the most seriously retarded readers met daily for 
a period in three groups of fifteen each. The teacher of each 
group developed this part of the program with the group. One 
group spent most of the time reading and dramatizing easy, interest- 
ing stories. The aim in this class was to overcome the pupils’ dis- 
like for reading and increase their vocabulary and fluency. An- 
other group developed a number of games to give them practice in 
the specific skills in which they were weak. The third group relied 
on published practice material and on class projects. 

The librarian made an important contribution by selecting 
and purchasing a wealth of highly interesting books and magazines 
for the pupils who could not read books at the high-school level 
of difficulty. She also did much effective individual work with 
pupils in the library, and encouraged them to write simple ap- 
praisals of the books they read for the benefit of other pupils. 

Some graduate university students specializing in the field of 
high-school and college reading served as consultants during the 
year and worked with a few individual cases once a week. These 
were children who presented complex reading and _ personality 
problems. 

Appraisal of the program was made on the basis of the stand- 
ardized test results, the pupils’ records of their voluntary reading, 
and their own statements as to how they felt they had improved 
during the year. Through observation, desirable changes in the 
attitudes of both pupils and teachers were noted. 


5. Program Under the Leadership of a Reading Specialist 


Although much may be accomplished through the coordinated 
efforts of principal and staff, improvement in reading is facili- 
tated when a well-qualified, tactful reading specialist can be as- 
signed to each high school, or to each district or county. The 
reading specialist has these main functions: 


1.To do all he can to create conditions conducive to reading improvement, 
such as a vital curriculum; constructive and friendly pupil-teacher relations; 
provision for individual differences within class groups; methods adapted to 
the pupils’ needs and interests; and suitable reading materials and equipment. 

2.To help teachers in every subject to provide more effective practice and 
instruction in reading, giving some attention, if needed, to the elementary 
school as well as to the high school. 
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3.To teach special reading groups composed of students who need more 
help than they can get in regular classes. 

4.To work with complex individual cases, coordinating this work closely 
with that of the guidance department. 


4.To acquaint parents and the lay public in general with the nature and 
values of the reading program. 


6.To relate reading to the other language arts, to achievement in every 
subject, and to citizenship. 


7.To help all pupils achieve maximum personal development through 
reading. 


Some of these tasks are not difficult because the need for im- 
provement in reading is so obvious to parents, teachers, and pupils. 
However much still needs to be done in finding time for the in- 
service education of teachers; in making the school program as 
a whole more vital; in promoting activities that demand purpose- 
ful reading; and in developing materials and methods of diagnosis 
and instruction suited to the extremely wide range of reading 
ability and interest represented in our junior and senior high 
schools today. 


Bibliography for Professional Growth in 
Helping Students Improve 
Reading Ability 
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University of North Carolina 
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Secondary School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
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A “handbook” approach to bettering reading performance in all high school 
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on Developmental Reading, a joint committee of the California State Depart- 


ment of Education. 


Reading in the High School and College. Edited by Nelson B. 
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for the Study of Education, Part Il. Chicago: The University 
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prehension of groups of children in both elementary and high schools are 
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Kottmeyer, William. Handbook for Remedial Reading. St. Louis: 

Webster Publishing Company, 1947. 
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manual for teachers and administrators participating in a reading improvement 
program. Attention is given to rapid as well as to slow learners. Specific 
games, devices and classroom management suggestions are given. 
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interest level and low difficulty level. 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 
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mately 50 to 75 1.Q.) to read to the limits of their capacity. A step by step 
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retarded readers of all ages in regular or special classes. 


Witty, Paul and Kopel, David. Reading and the Educative Process. 

Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. 
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While admitting that skill drills have their place in the teaching of reading, the 
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admires or wishes to become and giving him reading material which will serve 
these interests at a level to match present reading ability. 


Durrell, Donald D. Improving the Basic Reading Abilities. New 

York: World Book Company, 1940. 

A collection of classroom tested teaching devices and materials for the 
basic teaching of reading in the elementary grades, many of which are highly 
adapted for use with remedial groups or slow learners in regular classrooms 
at the junior high school level. 


Russell, David H. and Karp, Etta E. Reading Aids Through the 
Grades. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951. 


A collection of three hundred developmental reading activities from pre- 
primer readiness through high school. 


Robinson, Helen M. Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. 


The results of a three year study of 22 elementary children whose reading 
difficulties were diagnosed and treated point up nine major causes of reading 
difficulty. The greatest percentage of failures was found to be due to social 
and emotional problems. : 
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Clinical Studies in Reading. I. By the staff of the Reading Clinics 
of the University of Chicago. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graph No. 68. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
One desiring to learn more about the most neglected area of research 

in the field of reading, that of emotional problems, will gain considerable in- 


sight into the problem of why a student who is average or better in general 
intelligence may be reading much below his grade placement. 


Anderson, Irving H. and Dearborn, Walter F. The Psychology of 
Teaching Reading. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1952. 


Data from many experiments are brought together and some highly signif- 
icant conclusions pointed up. In spite of the high professional level of this 
work dealing with the psycho-physical processes underlying reading, the authors 
have achieved a fluent and highly readable style. 


Strang, Ruth. Gateway to Readable Books. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1944. 


An annotated graded list of books in many fields of interest for adolescents 
who find reading difficult. 


McCullough, Strang, and Traxler. Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
Devoted to high school and college reading. Very helpful appendices con- 


tain discussions of reading materials and sample exercises for developing certain 
skills. 


Film Aids for Reading Problems 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 
University of North Carolina 


nt 


Films may be helpful with reading problems in several ways. 
For the teacher, films dealing with psychological and physiological 
factors effecting emotional adjustment may be used. One tech- 
nique is the re-enactment in motion pictures of case histories hav- 
ing bearing on these factors. For the pupil, films may be used to 
broaden experiences and reduce environmental differences, thus 
helping to expand reading interests. 
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English teachers have found that motion picture productions 
of Shakespearean Dramas and classical novels provide motivation 
for wider reading of good literature. Such films as “David Copper- 
field,” ““Tale of Two Cities,” “Hamlet,” etc., may also be effec- 
tively used for vocabulary building and generally stimulating 
interest in all phases of language arts. 

The following films are suggested as aids to the solution of 
reading problems. In each case a prominent educator collabo- 
rated on the production. This is a point worth noting in the 
evaluation of any film to be used as an educational tool. 


BETTER READING, 12 minutes, black and white, sound. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., 1123 Central Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois. Collaborator: Paul Witty, Northwestern University. 

Clearly reveals the problems confronting the slow reader and 
suggests ways in which they can be met and solved. Tells 
the story of an intelligent high school boy whose work suf- 
fers from his slow reading habits. Portrays the methods used 
by a reading clinic in helping him to increase his reading 
speed and understanding and ‘to enlarge his vocabulary. 


* How EFFEcTIvE Is YouR READING, 10 minutes, black and white, 
sound. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, Illinois. Col- 
laborator: Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Though students vary widely in reading speed and efficiency, 
this film will help each improve his reading habits, for faster 
reading and for better comprehension. Skimming for over- 
view; fast reading for general understanding; slow, careful 
reading for precise information and other important tech- 
niques are presented to help the student in various reading 
situations with different types of materials. 


* How To REAp Newspapers, 10 minutes, black and white, sound. 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago I, Illinois. Collaborator: 
Roland E. Wolseley, Professor of Journalism, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The story of news gathering, printing, and distributing 
papers is told as it relates to the intelligent reading of news- 
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papers. Among the topics emphasized are how to skim, how 
to read headlines, how to read news stories, why to read more 
than one paper, the role of opinions in papers, and how in- 
telligent reading of newspapers can aid study. 


*ImMpROVE YouR READING, 10 minutes, black and white, sound. 
Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago 1, Illinois. Collabora- 
tor: John J. DeBoer, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois. 


This is a prescription for reading deficiencies. The three 
most prevalent ailments found among students—narrow per- 
ception span; rapid, careless reading; and the slow, ponderous 
pointing to and pronouncing of words—are presented in this 


film. Specific remedies for each are illustrated. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOALs, 19 minutes, black and white, sound. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text Films, New York 36, New York. 

In following the case of 13-year old Tommy, this film ex- 
plores the principle that all education is essentially a process 
of attaining basic, meaningful goals. Tommy is full of the 
natural curiosity of a youngster who wants to know all about 
the interesting world around him. But inside his 9th grade 
class he is one of a group of bored, obedient automatons check- 
ing school progress by the slow hands of the clock. Little 
challenge is offered to stimulate his desire to learn, though a 
bit of byplay in the classroom shows us that when Tommy 
is challenged he can and does rise to the occasion. 


* Liprary Story, 15 minutes, color, sound. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., 1123 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Collaborator: Margaret Rufsvold, Indiana University. 


Portrays the ways in which a modern public library serves 
its community. Dwells on the varied interests of “regular” 
readers, children, teen-agers, blind people, and those interested 
in music, showing how the library helps them all. The film 
takes us to many parts of the library including the children’s 
room, conference room, reference room, catalogue and micro- 
film sections, and to the art balcony. 


* Films may be rented from the UNC Bureau of Visual Education. (Please refer 
to the High School Journal.) 





